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country, is an occasion most suitable for calling attention 
to the recent extraordinary growth of the peace move- 
ment, to the manner in which the nations are coming 
together, to the remarkable success of arbitration in the 
settlement of international controversies, to the setting up 
of the permanent International Court at The Hague, etc. 
The facts of this movement, as striking as they are 
numerous, will, if intelligently presented, prove of im- 
mense interest to the older Sunday school children. 
They will enable them to realize that the kingdom of 
God, of which Jesus spoke so much, is not an empty 
name, not a dream to be realized only in some far future, 
but that it is already, in many ways, a fact, not only in 
individual lives and in small groups of men and women, 
but also in some measure in and between the nations, 
into whose councils and • institutions its principles and 
methods are already penetrating like the powerful leaven 
which ultimately mastered the whole barrel. The Sun- 
day schools of our time will fall far short of their possible 
mission if they are not so conducted as to send out a 
constant stream of young men and women inspired and 
fitted to join the ranks of the peacemakers and to aid in 
bringing in that happy time when the nations shall learn 
war no more. 



The Criminality of War. 

FROM THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
CINCINNATI. 

[This leader from one of the strong and widely circulated 
church papers of the nation is interesting, not only in itself, 
because of its strong, clear, forceful statement, but also be- 
cause it shows the trend of public thought on the question of 
the necessity of eliminating war from our civilization. Twenty- 
five years ago editorials of this character were not found in the 
great church papers. If they spoke at all, they defended war. 
Such editorials are now appearing with increasing frequency, 
and that is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. — Ed.] 

It is a matter of common observation that the great- 
ness of a crime wards off censure. "We punish murders 
and massacres among private persons ; what do we res- 
pecting war and the glorious crime of murdering whole 
nations?" So said Seneca, living in a country where 
Christianity was not recognized, where life was not held 
as sacred as it is to-day. How much the worse for us 
who profess to believe in the law of love, in the brother- 
hood of man, to slaughter thousands of our fellows, very 
often merely for a dispute in politics ! We say we are 
fighting for our rights; that we are defending our prin- 
ciples. But what right have we to destroy our brother? 
In taking life — except under the most eminent reasons 
of justice — are we not violating the most sacred of all 
principles ? 

We regard dueling not only as foolish, but wrong. 
Why is it that what we frown upon in the individual we 
countenance among nations? If it is terrible for two 
men to try to kill each other, how much more terrible for 
ten thousand! While, as individuals, we have become 
civilized, as nations we are still barbarians. 

It is a stain upon our civilization that we still settle 
our disputes by brute force. But what do we settle? 
Do we prove which side is in the right, which in the 
wrong ? Do we not rather prove which has the better 
army, more men, greater wealth ? What chance has a 
weaker nation against a stronger? It is unjust and 



absurd through and through. What would we think of 
the standard of justice in a community where disputes 
were settled by fist-fights ? No man has a right to judge 
in his own case. Likewise no nation should have such 
right. 

Why should we glorify war ? Wars for the protec- 
tion of liberty and for the destruction of slavery, wars 
waged defensively in behalf of national existence, against 
aggressors and tyrants, wars like that of the Nether- 
lands and England against Spain, and like our own Revo- 
lution and the War of '61, may be justified in the past. 
But have not most wars sprung from the basest of human 
passions, from a lust of power, a greed of gold, of land, 
from a false national pride and a scorn of other nations ? 

If there are qualities of heroism and self-sacrifice de- 
veloped on the battlefield, it may be said also that the 
most brutal in us is brought to the surface. Malignant 
passions are created, and hateful recollections are breed- 
ing countless future wars and making men forget that 
they are brothers. In war time unprincipled demagogues 
are brought into prominence. "Truly," says one old 
Roman, " every wicked man has the greatest power of 
stirring up strife and tumult ; peace and quiet need the 
qualities of good men." 

Then think of the untold suffering — soldiers wounded 
and dying on the field of battle, not for any fault of their 
own, but because of the barbarity of the existing condi- 
tions; homes saddened by unnecessary death ; oftentimes 
famine and ruin. Is this glorious ? Sherman said : " Its 
glory is all moonshine. It is only those who have neither 
heard the sound of a shot nor heard the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, 
more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell." 

Under the conditions of the imperfect civilization of 
mankind throughout the past and in the recent centuries, 
indeed, war was perhaps inevitable. Man has not evolved, 
in his national life, entirely out of his brute inheritance. 
We may not have arrived, even at this day, at the millen- 
nium, but Christian powers are awakening, with a clearer 
and clearer consciousness, to the folly and sinfulness of 
war, and seeing that there is no real necessity for it, but 
a far better way. 

Consider, too, the enormous cost. Great Britain spent 
81,100,000,000 in the Boer War. One-quarter of her own 
people habitually go hungry. How many schools, libraries, 
hospitals could have been built with that money? How 
much necessary work could have been done ? But instead 
of educating the people, we have them slain. Instead of 
improving our own land, we desolate our neighbor's. 

Bat after we have wasted so many lives, spent so many 
millions, have we gained anything beyond the immediate 
end of the contest ? Some say we have. They contend 
that warfare makes a nation strong and brave; that a 
peaceful land becomes degenerate. But since a nation 
is an aggregate of individuals, a brave nation is composed 
of brave men, and what is our ideal of a brave man ? Is 
it that person who is mei-ely physically courageous ? Such 
a one may oftentimes be a moral coward. Our ideal of 
a hero is he who dares to fight against corruption, igno- 
rance, injustice and vice. But, further, how can a vigorous 
state be made by war, since the flower of its population 
is sacrificed to it ? In the past patriotism, saorifice even 
of life itself for one's country, has been so perpetually 
associated with guns and slaughter that they seem almost 
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inseparable and identical. But there is coming a new 
and higher patriotism wherein men will make consum- 
mate self-sacrifices for the social betterment of the 
millions — when altruism and philanthropy shall stir all 
that is heroic, patriotic and unselfish in the breasts of 
men and women. 

Yet, it is said, even if war be a great evil, it cannot 
be eradicated. It has always been and must always be. 
It is part of the established order of things ; it is part of 
human nature. So was it said of feudalism; so was it 
said of slavery. What is the standard by which we 
judge human nature? "The highest is the measure of 
the man." Are not Tennyson and Gladstone types of 
human nature as well as Nero and Robespierre? 

Further, according to some knight-errants, if a nation's 
honor be assailed, it must avenge itself or forever be 
disgraced. But in private life we look upon that man 
with disfavor who takes justice into his own hands, and 
wreaks vengeance upon his adversary. Why need he? 
Will not his honor speak for itself? He is not dis- 
honored. It is the aggressor who is dishonored. There 
are the courts, which are open for the adjudication of 
such insults, and so it might be also, in similar cases, 
with nations. 

But barbarianism cannot last forever. Even now we 
see the beginning of a better time — a time when nations 
will bring their disputes to a supreme court of all nations, 
constituted in perpetuity and open at any time for 
appeals, and war will end. Assuredly the day will come 
when we shall emerge from barbarism and be bound 
throughout all the world in ties of brotherhood. 

The world has never beheld a more significant and 
hopeful spectacle than the international Conference of 
1907 at The Hague. Europe and America ought to 
feel that they have at last arrived at that stage of civili- 
zation — at that point of emergence from savagery and 
brutality — when any and all cases, even those of na- 
tional honor, should be submitted to arbitration before 
a high court of all nations, and not be tried by the cruel 
and uncertain arbitrament of the battleship, the rifle and 
the cannon. The time is nearing rapidly when any 
nation that would heedlessly rush to arms against an- 
other, and presumably a weaker sister nation, will be 
peremptorily stopped in its course by the commands of 
the other combined powers. America's contention at 
The Hague, that all subjects whatever of international 
contention shall be subjected to arbitration before a per- 
manent tribunal, sitting in the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, is the one that will ultimately prevail to the 
glory of God and the good of man. 



The Mohonk Indian Conference. 

The Conference on the Indians and other Dependent 
Peoples held at Lake Mohonk, October 23 to 25, the 
twenty-fifth in the series of Indian conferences, gave a 
large amount of its attention to the government's relations 
to, the Filipinos. At the end of its platform, in which 
approval of much that the government has done was 
expressed, it made the following recommendations to the 
President and Congress : 

" 1. We urge that our government shall steadfastly 



adhere to the principle that a moral responsibility, which 
we cannot neglect and which is higher than all com- 
mercial considerations, requires us to legislate and to 
administer so as to promote the highest welfare of the 
people of these islands. 

" 2. We urge that Congress shall, without delay, leg- 
islate so as to effect a radical reduction of the duties 
now collected on products of the Philippine Islands. 

"3. We advise that the greatest educational emphasis 
be put upon the primary schools and the preparation of 
teachers therefor, and that such instruction shall have 
special reference to industrial training. The utmost 
effort should be made to secure the enrollment and 
attendance of all children. We maintain that it is the 
duty of Congress to provide adequately for such educa- 
tion, even if the necessary money were to come from 
direct appropriation, but additional funds to those now 
raised in the islands would become available there for 
educational purposes by the increased amount of taxable 
property which would be accumulated as a result of the 
reduction of existing duties. 

"4. Educalion in the duties of citizenship is an essen- 
tial element in social and political progress. So fast as 
the Filipinos demonstrate their political capacity, powers 
of self-government should be granted and enlarged. 

" 5. We recommend Congressional enactment to enable 
a large number of persons in the Philippine Islands to 
be naturalized as citizens of said islands. We believe 
that provision should be made by Congress whereby 
educated and duly qualified Porto Ricans may become 
citizens of the United States. 

"6. We urge upon Congress immediate .legislation to 
protect the inhabitants of our insular possessions against 
the great evils of the opium traffic and the opium habit, 
which already threaten them. 

" 7. We recommend that the application of the coast- 
wise shipping-act be permanently suspended with refer- 
ence to the Philippines, and that Congress give serious 
attention to legislation necessary to relieve Hawaii from 
the disadvantages which this law imposes, and encourage 
the industrial development of Porto Rico. 

" 8. With clear recognition of the ability shown in 
the administration of affairs in the Philippines and the 
conviction that we have a body of competent men 
trained in colonial administration, it still seems to us 
that the bureau of insular affairs, whose functions are 
essentially civil, should be ultimately committed to some 
other department than the Department of War." 



The Springfield Republican says that the creation of 
an international prize court will be the chief movement 
of the second Hague Conference. "An international 
prize court is a real step in advance, since it signalizes a 
closer and stronger juridical organization of the nations, 
dignifies the idea of world federalism and operates to 
minimize the sources of international friction. An in- 
ternational congress was worth holding for the sake of 
this one little forward movement. As a precedent, more- 
over, an international prize court will be invaluable as 
pointing the way to international courts of justice having 
a much wider jurisdiction." 



